CHANGE  IN  MANNERS

and to choose their own husbands, while it has even become
possible for them to marry without a marriage portion - in other
words, they have come to be allowed the same liberty as girls of
the lower classes. They have even begun to acquire a certain
economic independence. To the occupation of governess, the only
one previously open to them, have been added not only that of
teacher in secondary schools, but also a growing number of
positions as secretaries, accountants in commercial offices and
banks, and even the professional careers of medicine and the bar,
since the faculties of medicine and law at the universities have
been thrown open to women,

The lower middle classes have modelled themselves more and
more upon the bourgeois in their food, clothing, manners, speech,
and amusements, The main difference is still to be found in house-
hold equipment and especially in the character of their residences,
the possession of a drawing-room remaining the distinctive mark
of the bourgeoisie proper,

The level of the material and intellectual existence of the artisan
and trained manual worker has risen so greatly that his way of
living differs little from that of the employee in a commercial
office. He eats the same food, wears the same clothes, and enjoys
the same amusements; often he has even abandoned the traditional
French games and gone in for English games and athletics, such
as football, tennis, and boxing, quite as much as the bourgeois;
he bets on the races, frequents sports-grounds and cycle-tracks,
and takes a keen interest in matches.

The increase in wealth and the movement of population towards
the towns have revolutionized the whole manner of life even of the
great masses which had remained strongly attached to tradition.
The change started among the artisans and manual workers
living in the towns, where they had the example of the bourgeoisie
before their eyes. They have adopted luxurious habits in the same
order in which these first permeated the bourgeoisie: first, bour-
geois standards in food, characterized by the use of meat, wine,
liqueurs, and coffee; next, household utensils and the productions
of industrial art, which were brought within their reach by the
large stores; and lastly, costume and head-gear. The workman
has abandoned the blouse (or smock-frock) and cap, which in
1848 were still regarded as symbolic of the life of a manual
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